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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1831. 





THE TRUE versus THE FALSE SWORDS OF 
DAMASCUS. 


TsRRiBLE is the clatter rained upon the iron and steel of Dr Lard- 
ner’s manufacturing historian, in the following letter: but true 
also we take to be the cause of our knight in the mask ; and at all 
eyents he is a lusty and edifying denouncer of errors :— 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I am a sworn foe to that science which has, in all its 
branches, been so profitable to its professors;—I allude to the 
matter technically called ‘ humbug,’—a coarse, but expressive name. 
Iam moved to state this, on account of a quotation from Dr Lard- 
ner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ on the Swords of Damascus, which 
appears in No. 377. Had the matter been given forth as part of a 
fairy tale, it might have rested undisturbed for me; but coming 
from a work whose professed object is to teach the people, I am 
induced to expose the falsehood, which is made to assume the garb 
of truth. If this quotation be a specimen of the teaching powers of 
the authors of the aforesaid book of universal knowledge, Heaven 
help their disciples, for they will never help themselves! Not hav- 
ing the work by me, I cannot say whether the effect of the state- 
ment is neutralized by the context. I hope it is! The writer 
begins :— 

* The famous sabres of which we have heard so much, but about 
which we nevertheless know so little.’ It is quite clear that he 
knows very little, and without any excuse for it, because abundance 
of Damascus blades are to be found in London. He says, *‘ The 
blades never broke, though bent in the most violeut manner ; and 
Andrew of Ferrara, who has left his name to swords of a matchless 





temper, one of which he is stated to have carried wrapped about his 
bonnet, is believed to have possessed the secret of the Damascenes. 
The elasticity of these weapons appears not to have been more | 
perfect than their edge, to which, according to grave accounts, not | 
merely muscles and bones, but even common iron and steel, yielded.’ | 
Now this is not a mere Runic rhyme, like the tale of the Northern 

smith, who made a sword sharp enough to split a man down the 

middle so neatly, that he did not perceive the wound till he shook | 
himself. It is told as a grave piece of history ; and a greater mass of 
absurdity was never put upon paper. Had the writer been under the 
necessity of visiting Damascus and Ferrara to verify his statements, 
his ignorance might have been excused; but not the reckless- 
ness with which he teaches things that are untrue. But what | 
shall we say, when he had the power of learning from the | 
curiosity-man next door, that the carved sabres of Damas- 
cus, and the straight cut and thust blades of Andrea di Ferrara, | 





are far more common in London than the silver chasings of | 
Benvenuto Cellini, or the paintings of Raffaelle 2. The writer might 
have tried the qualities of the weapons he describes, instead of 
talking in the dark ; but like Hodge’s razors, his works were made 
for sale, not for use. I am the more particular in noticing this 
aberration from truth, because it more or less pervades all works 
which pretend to instruct. In the Eucyclopadia Britannica, there 
is an account of a potter’s lathe, which, from the description, would 
seem to contain four tons of iron; and [ remember a poor man in 
a foreign country, abandoning the idea of making one, after study- 
ing the description, because he could not procure so much iron. 

A genuine Damascus blade is formed of iron and steel, welded 
together, apparently in wires, as some gun barrels are made. It is 
in the form of a crescent, and, when new, from one inch to an inch 
and a.quarter in width, tapering slightly towards the point. As the 
value of these blades consists in their cutting power, they are fre- 
quently ground, and are thus sometimes reduced to less than three 
quarters of an inch. The eastern nations, being clothed in wadded 
garments and thick turbans, the chopping blow of an ordinary sword 





is of no avail ; therefore the drawing cut was invented, by people 


who deemed that disfiguring and mangling their fellows was a more 
ennobling art than that of improving the breed. From. its peculiar 
construction, the edge of a Damascus blade was not smooth, but 
indented like the teeth of a saw; the steel forming projections, and 
the iron hollows. The hilt was generally formed with a flat disk, 
or a carved lion's, or tyger’s, or snake’s head, to prevent it from 
slipping out of the hand in making the drawing cut. With such a 
weapon, and a nervous practised arm, never maltreated by ban- 
dages in the shape of tight clothing, the toughest turban or cotton 
garment might be divided, and a man’s head severed from his 
shoulders at the full speed of a horse ; and it has been said that a 
skilful wielder has been known to sever a floating horse-hair placed 
on the edge, merely by the act of drawing back his arm. It is self- 
evident, that such a weapon could have no elasticity, and very little 
toughness. A man unused to its properties would break it direetly ; 
and it will be found, that amongst those who prized the weapon, it 
was always accompanied by the shield, for the purpose of parrying. 

When the Pretender came over from Italy, in the year 1745, he 
and his officers brought with them a number of swords of excellent 
temper, made by one Andrea, a sword cutler of Ferrara. These 
blades were three feet in length, and an inch and a quarter in width, 
tapering towards the point. Some were two-edged, and others merely 
back swords. They had stamped on them, in ancient and rude Roman 
characters, the words .. ANDRIA .. FERRARA .*. Being fitted up 
with basket hilts of steel and silver, after the Highland fashion, An- 
drew Ferrara came in time to be synonymous with a claymore or High- 
land broadsword, as every Highlander was anxious to be thought the 
possessor of such a weapon ; just as Master Stephen avouches that 
his bit of old, and cold iron, is ‘a real Toledo.’ The elasticity of these 
blades consisted in their being accurately tempered to a spring tem- 
per, which in those days was little understood out of Italy, whence 
Milan armour was so highly esteemed. The blade which Andria 
wore in his bonnet must have been ground very thin for the purpose, 
as a trick; and even then it would be no better than the Solingen 
foil blades which are commonly sold in London at one shilling each, 
and which, were they ground a little thinner, might be tied in a 
knot. 

Now, in the name of all the sword-wielders and sword-cutlers 
who ever existed, from Regner Lodbrog and his armourer, down- 
wards, what is there in common between an Andria Ferrara and a 
Damascus scymitar, to warrant the supposition, that the one was 
derived from the other? As for any secret in the mode of manu- 
facturing either of them, there is no doubt that the original makers 
were more skilful workmen than the fellows of their craft, but it is 
too late in the day, now, to insinuate stories of enchantment or 
mystery. The Andria Ferraras will of course cut flesh and bone, 


| and iron and steel, aud everything else which is softer than their 
| own temper, just as an iron sword would cut a wooden one, but to 


suppose they would cut anything Aarder than themselves is absurd. 


| To make a steel spring, requires a heat which turns the metal to a 


bright blue colour, such as we see in watch springs ; any temper 
beyond that, makes it brittle; but to bear a cutting edge it must be 
very considerably higher. But as swords generally are not required 
to bend much, the artists give them a temper as much higher than 
spring, as they think they can do with safety: therefore they some- 
times snap short. The true difficulty of tempering a sword-blade 
arises from its unequal thickness, so that the thin part is apt to 
become too hot, and the thick not hot enough, therefore the temper 
is unequal. 

Dealers in mystery may say what they please of beautiful an- 
tiques, such as rich inlaid armour and beautiful weapons, and the 
impossibility of imitation ; but let them only offer an equivalent 
pecuniary inducement to our present English artists, and they would 
soon find the ancients eclipsed. Of course they cannot. make faity 
swords, but they will make the very best that human means can 
accomplish. Look at the helmets and cuirasses worn by the pri- 
vates of the Life Guards. They are equal to any Milan suit worn 
by the knights of old, as to fabric; and were it needful to adorn 
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them with gold or silver musquetry, it would by dose, Cam- | the poor, in being deprived of the rights of common which their 
taf lagk hammered 


pare them with the breast, and back, and po forefathers enjoyed. . . . . _! Pe Bi 
iron, of the time of ElizaBeth! There is as much differenge as | * Last year the Arc lbgpoP | peru applied for a private act 

7 ur : oa 4 | of Parliament to raise a loan o | 37,000. to assist in altering and im- 
a an Almack Pa eee were. Mie a sailoMs slops ; or | proving Lambeth palace ; when it came out that the revenue of the see 
as between a razor of Weiss and a butcher’s cleaver. 


, of this poor. member of the ‘ College of Fisherman’ was enly 32,000/, 

I remain, Sir, | perannum. This is the representation of his own officer, Dr Lushz 

Yours very truly, ington. Mr Baring stated that the revenue of the see of London, 

Nov. 17, 1831. Junius Repivivus. {by the falling in of leases, would shortly amount to 109,0000, a. 


year. The Bishop of London, in reply to this, alleged that his 


mcome, allowing for casualties, did not amount to one-seventh of 
false blades of the historian, the reader does not here see all the | that sum. His Lordship of course meant his fixed income, and did 


blows that were aimed. We have used our editorial privilege in | not inclade fines for the renewal of leases, nor the value of his 
intercepting some of the severest. To a writer like J. R. we perhaps — ee ee + gp in _ We a eer “ 4 Reverend 
i | are z t > never, rut rought that his 1 
owe'an apology for so dving; ‘and not the less for his giving us |} "C!#te, that the public never, in ate, a ee ee 
— ask: .be retin indi ©. | that of his Grace of Canterbury, was so extravagantly high, as, on 
permission to do it: but as # man's frst movetnents of mdignation | their own shewing, they appear to be. The seo of Winchester js 
aré not always those whieh he wishes tobe his last, and as pro- | supposed to be worth 50,000/. per armum. In one year the Bishop 
fessors of public teaching do not (that we are aware) profess pef- | of this diocese received upwards of 15,000/ in fines, for the renewal 
féetion in their teaching, we have thought proper to take the liberty | of leases. ; ; 
we speak of. Our. ‘methory deccives us much, if great and just But let us ascertain the total income of all the sees. In Liber Regis, 
. y ! ‘ * King’s Book,’ we have an authentic return of the value 
complaints of iaaceuracy have not been made’ against all the | the * King's Book, inc la Es ai 5 Sapeaipbe cotapere of 
be’, ger . . id E the bishoprics in the reign of Henry VILL. As this return was to be 
didacti¢s that ever were put forth, those of the ‘ exact seiencés’ | 


. the foundation of the future payiticnt of first fruits and tenths, we 
not the least; and that fairous Encyclopaedia fot excepted, which may be sure it ‘was not too much. However, in those r-turns the 


boasted the illustrious editorship of Diderot and D’ Aletibert. We see of Canterbury is valued at 2,682/. 12s 2d per annum ; the see 
may be content, if they tell ns inuch that we did not know before, | of London at 1000/. “This was at the time when a labourer’s 
and’ set us upon enquiring further, ‘perhaps to the discomfiture of Wace’ Were only a penny a-day. oe, . i pete agg - 
, ahhelr necdbute. : _mission of Dr bLashineton and the Bishop of Loin on, that the 
sdme © ra | present incomes of these sees are 32,000/, and | 1444/. a-vear, So 

It should be: remarked at the same titne, that ‘if anybody has a | that one sce has increased. in value twelve, and the other more 


right to complain of a want of the proper zeal in acquiring know- | than fourteen-fold. The other bishopric have no doubt encreased 
ledge, and of that feeling for * universality ? of all kinds which ourht in a similar proportion. Hence, as the incom 's of the tw DLY=SIX 
* os “le . a > bs ; ; we ¢ 9PRQA5/ a-venr ier prese ry 
to distinguish its teachers, it isa man like our lively correspondent, | S°®S ™ Liber Rezis amount to 22,890!. a-year, ther present ¥ alue 
Lt og p Fink , cannot be less than thirteen times that sain, or 297,115¢ instead of 
who is anxious that the world should arrive at the ents of know- 7. as ws, ON ca 
F . : 150,000/. as stated in the Quarterly Review. This does not tuchide 
ledge, ‘and who is therefore apt to see in every departure from trath 


ae : aha the dignities, and reetories annexed to the sees, or heul m con- 
an‘image ofall the deviations of the human race, and of their long | mendam, nor the parks and palaces, the mausions, villas, warrens, 


sojourning in the wilderness !—Certainly the historian of the Manu- | fines for renewals, heriots, and other manorial rights, enjoyed by 
Sactures in Tron and Steel is not such an universalist as he; and yet the bishops, and which would make their ico nes equal to, at least, 
Junits, we think, would have been pleased to see how lic can quote | half'a million per See ee ee a eee 

, id . ¥ | » Besides tithe and the landed estates of the church, there are, as 
poetry, ar | what excuses may therefore be found him, on one of | before remarked, various other resources from which the clery de 
the finest sides of truth, for his tendency to believe in those fables 


Sharply as our real blade, above designated, has attacked the } 








; rive very considerable advantages. Of these, the first we shall 
of Dandascus. ts notice are PUBLIC CHARITIES. ‘The inquiries by the royal commis. 





| sioners, so far as they have proceeJed, tend to confirma th accuracy 
of Mr Brougham’s estimate of the fevenne of charitable foundations 
MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘ THE EXTRA- at near TWO MILTIONS A YEAR. From the tenure of charitable 
’ endowments, the clergy have almost entire possession of this fand 

‘ r» “ti ae . , ‘ ibs 
ORDINARY BLACK BOOK. | In England and Wales, according to the returas under the Gilbert 
— | Act, there are 3,898 school charities ; of which the clergy enjoy the 


, 


No. V. exclusive emolument : and in the remaining charities, they largely 
esas yarticipate as trustees, Visitors, or in other capacities. ‘The pious cre- 
REVENUES OF THE ESTABLISHED CLERGY. : 


dulity of our ancestors induced them to place implicit reltance on 


Trg increase in population, by increasing the number of charch-! the clergy, little forseciny how their confidcuce would be abused. 


fees, has tended, as well as the increased value of land, to swell, Three fourths of elaritable property at least, were thus placed at 
the revéuues of the church, and no doubt many bencfices are worth | the mercy of ecclesiastics. It is certain that, in the enguiries re- 
two hundred fold what they were at the time of the reformation. | cently instituted into charitable foundations, the worst ebuses have 
The vicarage of Hillingdon, held by the present rector of St George’s, | been found under their management. The school of Pocklington, 
apover Square, is an instance of the vicissitudes of clerical income. | in Yorkshire, was a flagrant instance, in which a member of the 

his, it appears from the original records preserved in the archives | established church was receiving a snug income of nine hundred 
of the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s, was a mere trifte, the great | pounds a year, for teaching oxg scholar. A right reverend prelate, 
tithes ‘of which, in the year 1281, were bestewed on the Bishop of , who had been le‘t iv reust, and his family, hal appropriates the 
Woreester towards defraying the expenses of his journeys to the , funds of Mere aid pital charities. .. <a l eae te ddan 
metropolis, and for repair of the church, the small tithes being pre- Cnurcu or Scurpeiice Fees, as they are commonly called, form 
served for the maintenance of a vicar, to be appointed bythe Bishop another abundant source of revenue to the clergy. Originally, sur- 
of London, That part of the contract relating to the expense of plice fees were paid ouly by the rich, and were intended for charity: 
repairs has always been left to be performed by the parishioners, , what was formerly a voluntary gift, has been converted into a 
the Right Reverend Prelates of Worcester contenting themselves demand, and, instead of the poor reeciving these donations, they 
with receiving their share of thetithes, and reading a sermon to the are pocketed by the clergy, an i poor as well as rich are now com- 
inhabitants about once ina twelvemonth. These tithes have been of pelled to pay fees on burials, marriages, churchiugs, and ciristen- 
cousiderable value, and the management of thei not/a little extra- ings. The total sums netted from this source, we have no means 
ordinary, The practice has been to let them to the highest bidder, of estimatine correctly In L mon, church fees are supposed to 
by granting a lease of them for.three lives, the purchaser paying be equal to one-third of the priest’s salary. Besides the regular 
down in ready money about 8,000/. Even on these terms it is said fee, it is usnal, on the burial of opulent peo; le, to get a compliment 
to have been a profitable bargain ; the last speculator in this spiri- of a guinea or more for hat-band and gloves; at marriages, five 
tual traffic was the late Lord Boston, of whom the bishop demanded guineas; at christenings, a guinea. Ja Ire!nd, the sutplice tees, 
the extraordinary sunt of 8,000/, for the insertion of a new life, aided by a few voluntary gifis, form the only maintenance of the 
one of the former having dropt. His lordship neglecting to com- Catholic priesthood ; and in this country, the total revenues deriyed 
plete the agreement, the lease was nominally made over to the from fees and gratuities, is little short of one million a year. The 
bishop s daughter, who gave reccipts in her own name for the amount | late Rev. Dr Core, whose estimate of church property is seldom 
of tithes collected. more than one half of its real amount, calculates the annual value 
of the glebe and surplice fees of each parish, on an average, at 401. 
a year; making, according to him, a tax upou the people of half a 
million per annum. 


Affairs continued in this state till the year 1812, when an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for enclosing and exonerating from tithes 
certam lands in the parish of Hillingdon; which was promptly acted 
upon, and a distribution of lands took place, by which 765 acres | 


. . . . . ° 


; took It has been already shewn that the number of prelates. ‘Uguita- 
were set apart and appropriated in lieu of rectovial and vicarial | ries, and incumbents, is only 7,694, and bv this dimiiutive phalavx 
tithes for ever. By this arrangement the bishop and vicar have | 


is the entire revenue of 9,459,565/, monopolized, affording anu ave- 


vbtuined a fine estate in exchange for 161. a-year ; the valuation of | rage income of 1,228. to each individual. Except the clergy, there 


tlé living in the time of Henry VIIT. All narties ere =; 


¢ igre inde- | is no class or order of men whose incomes average an amount like 
The average pay of officers in the army or the navy will bear 
no comparison with that of the clergy. Take the legal classes,— 
the most gainful of all professions; add together the incomes of the 
d any loss are | Lord Chancellor, the judges, the barristers, conveyancers, proctors, 


pendent of each other; no contention about tithes nor composition | this. 
for tithes. The bishop repairs a chapel in lieu of the chureli; the 
vicar is an absentee, leaving a curate for the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants ; and the only parties who have sustaine 
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necial pleaders, and every dthet grade of that multitudinous craft 
os ttifogger of most limited practice inceluded—and divide the total 
by the number of individuals, and it will yield no average income 
like that of dignitaries, rectors, and vicars. Still less will the fees 
and gains of the medieal classes—the physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary—bear a comparison with the Church. The pensions | 
salaries, and perquisites of employés in the civil department o 
government are justly deemed extravagant ; but compare the united 
‘rcomes of tliese with ecclesiastics, from the first Lord of the Trea- 
sury to the htimblest. official in the Stamp-office, and the difference 
js enormous. The Charch is a monstrous, overgrown Cresus in 
the State, and the amount of its tévenues incredible, unbearable, 
and out of proportion with every other service and class in 
society. - s+ + te ee ew ww ee we oe wg 
Some persons imagine that there are as many rectors as réctories, 
yicats as vicarages, prebends as prebendaries, deans as deaheries, 
&e. No such thing: the 26 bishops, 700 dignitaries, and about 
4000 noni-résittent incunibents, principally belonging to the aristo- 
cracy, enjoy nearly the whole ecclesiastical revenues, amounting to 
more than. NINE MILLIONS, and averaging upwards of 2,000/. a year 
ch. 
wane for what service? What duties do they perform? What 
penefit do the people derive from theif labours? The bishops 
ordain the priests; sometimes visit their diocesés} sometimes 
eich; and this, we believe, is the extent of their performances, 
and which, in out opinion, is very little. As to the venerable, very 
reverend, and worshipful dignitaries, they perform still less: Let any 
ohe visit the cathedral or collegiate churches ; go into St Paul’s; 
Westminsster Abbey, or York Minster, for instance, and observe 
what is doing ia those places. No serviee is performed whicti 
interests the public. Persons may be found admiring the stone and 
mortar; but the vicars-ehoral, the priest-vicars, the chanters or 
sub-chanters, or fifth or six canons are very little regarded: as to 
the dignitarics themselves, why they are never ;to be seen; many of 
them probably reside some hundred miles off, in more pleasant 
parts of the country, enjoying the amusements of. the chase, er 
whiling away their time at card-tables or watering places. Then, 
as to the non-resident incumbrances, it must be admitted they are 
sinecutists, whose duty is performed, and for which they receive 
the salary by deputy. Thus it appears, that these three classes, 
without performing oa duties of importance, absorb almost the 
entire revenue of the church. 





The labouring bees in the established church are the curates, | 
who receive a very sinall share of its emoluments. Ina Parliamentary | 


Report; ordered to be printed on the 28th of May 1830, con- 
taining the diocesan returas relative to the mumbers and stipends of 
curates iu England and Wales, we find that for the year 1827, out 
of 4,254 individuals of that class, there were 1,6 +1 with salaries 
not exceeding 60/., and only 84 out of the whole number with 
salaries exceeding 160/. There were 59 curates with incomes 
between 20/. and 30/., and six with incomes between 102. awd 20/, 
There were 1,393 curates resident in the glebe houses, and 805 
more resident in their parishes. So that, either for want of parson: 
age, or other cause, a vast number of parishes had neither resident 
curate nor incumbent. Supposing the stipends of the curates 
average 752. axear, whieh is higher than the bishops, under the 
55th Geo. 1H; haves in’maty cases, authority to raise them, their 
share of the church revenues amounts only to 319,050/. Yet it is 
this useful and meritorious order which performs nearly the whole 
service of the national religion. ... . 


Statement, shewing the Mode in which the Revenues of the Church, 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NrGIT, 
Beh rls e.—Masaniello—The Spoil’a Child—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Garven.—Fra Diavolo—The Irish Ambassador, 








Otymerc THeatKe. 
Tose who have not gone to behold Mr Liston in the character 
of Plucid in I'll be your Second, should mend the error of their 
ways, and turn up Wych street on purpose to see him, Hé is a 
gentleman in a kind of handicraft undress, living on an easy in- 
dependence of five and twenty pounds a year, and occupying a 
lodge (a sort of turnpike it appeared to us), in some cotintry cross- 
roads, whence he issues forth, not like thé other watlike harbourers 
of old, to fight people himself, but to help them to fight others, or 


(to  aPrange thé affairs.’ His first thought, whenever he sees a 


hasty young gentleman coming his way, and looking perplexed, is, 
that a duel is in agitation; and his first question, * Is there nd 
way of arranging this affair? That strange Dutchman; who 
undertook to teach Europe the art of kissing, and called 
himself Joannes Sgcunpvus, is said to have had thé ~appella- 
tion, because -he was. Nemini Secandus; or sécond to no- 
body. Now our friend Mr Placid, by a like perversity, may be 
said’ té’bé sédGnd to nobody in his zeal for being second to every- 
body,—and he really becomes so; we mean, no second at all. A 
lover, a rival, a third hot-headed youth, and an old general the 
lover’s uncle,—by means of false reports, and jealousies, and a real 
running against one another in cabriolets, become mixed up together 
in affairs of honour. Placid meets with them all separately, puts 


| his usual question, is received because no one else is at hand, and 
_is in the act of considering himself the happiest and most honoared 
| of men, when he discovers that the youngster who is to fight the 
_ other two, is the holder of a bill of his! Now the honour of seeing 
_gentlemen on the borders of a duel, and of being of importance 
to them, is not dearer to Mr Placid than his money; and 


| accordingly, from his excess of delight as a go-between, he 


falls into an extreme desire to keep at least one of the com- 


| batants ‘ far as the poles asunder ;’ for which purpose he contrives 
that the other two should each take one another for him; and 


| 
| 


| they are about to fight on the motion, when the holder of the 


amounting to £9,459,565, are divided among the different Orders | bill happens to return, and betrays his name. An explanation 


of the Clergy. 
EPISCOPAL CLERGY. 
. Average Income of 
each Individnat. Total Income. 
2 Archbishops - - - £26,465 £52,930 
24 Bishops - - - 10,174 244,185 
DIGNITARIES, ETC. 
28 Deans - - - 1,580 44,250 
61 Archdeacons - - - 739 45,126 
26 Chancellors - - 494 12,844 
514 Prebendaries - - - 545 280,130 


330 Precentors, Succentors, Vicars- 
General, Minor-Canons, Priest- 
Vicars, Vicars-Choral, and 
other Members of Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches - 333 111,650 

PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 

2886 Aristocratic Pluralists, mostly 
non-resident, and holding two, 
three, four, or more livings, in 
all 7037 livings, averaging each, 
tithes, glebes, church-fees, &c. 

7641, gos 1,863 5,379,430 

4305 Incumbents, holding one living 
each, and about one half resi- 
dent on their benefices_ . 764 

4254 Curates, licensed and unficensed, 
whose average stipends of about 
Zl. per annum, amounting to- 
gether to 319,050/. are included 
in the incomes of pluralists and 
other incumbents. _ 


3,289,020 








| £9,459,565 


becomes forced out of Mr Placid; a hearty laugh ensuing, the 
parties are afl thrown into a good understanding; and the old 
| gentleman of course forgives an erring nephew, and marries him on 
| the spot. 

We have not seen Liston to more advantage for a long time, 
than in this sprightly little piece. It is not one of his best or most 
Listonian; but he diverges into more of the grimace and vivacity 
of the ordinary comedian than usual,—Munden-like——and seems 
particularly to feel himself at his ease in his jockey cap, jacket, and 
black whiskers; which latter, stroking his face with one of his ini- 
mnitable looks of self-satisfaction, he calls his ‘ love-ticklers.’ 

In the bit of prologue at the conclusion,—an address in the style 
of Rosalind in As You Like it,—he apostrophizes some young 
widow in the Pit, and tells her, that as she has lost her first hus- 
band, he’ll be her Second.’ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
O.’s MS. is received, and will be attended to. 
Also Nrnon. 


Lorenzo's Verses are too long. 





Junivs’s communication of the 22d inst, the first opportunity, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— There is nothing that I hate as I do to 
hear a common-place set up against a feeling of 
truth and nature.—Haelitt. 





— It is provoking to hear people at their 
ease talking reason to others in a state of violent 
suffering. If you can remove their suffering by a 
word speaking, do sv ; and then they will be in a 
state to hear calm reason — Hazlitt. 


—Tue Enouisn Protestant Service dif- 
_fers'much from ours ; it isa strange mixture of Ca- 
tholic ceremony and Protestant simplicity. Pictures 
on the walls are not suffered,—on the windows they 
are. The dress of the priests, even of the archbishops, 
consists only of a white surplice. On the other 
hand, the seat of the latter, built like a throne, 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


DRURY LANE. 


The Musical Drama of 


The Slave. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! | 








covered with purple velvet and adorned with an arch- 
bishop’s crown, stands ostentatiously opposite to the | 
chancel... The sermon is read, and lasts very long. | 
The most wearisome part, however, both before and | 
after it, is the endless repetition of antiquated and 
cuntradictory prayers, the burthen of which is occa, 
sionally re-echoed in singing from the choir. These 
form a perfect course of English history. Henry the ' 
Eighth’s ecclesiastical revolution, Elizabeth’s policy, | 
and Cromwell's pnritanical exaggerations, meet and 

shake hands; while certain favourite phrases are | 
repeated every minute, many of which are more 
characteristic of cringing slaves prostrate in the dust | 
before an Eastern tyrant, than of Christian freedom | 
and dignity.—Tour of a German Prince. 





Superstitious Freaks or a Spoitep CuiLp 
or Fortung.—The following anecdote, among many 
others, will shew Buonaparte’s attachment to his 
wife, at the same time it exhibits a singular instance 
of the restless desire, displayed throughout his whole 
career, of trying conclusions with futurity, often from 
the most trivial incidents :—At the time of his mar- 
riage he had employed Isabey to paint, in the exqui- 
site style of that artist, a miniature of Josephine. 
This in battle and in march be always wore about | 
his person. In the ‘ rough and stirring course’ in 
which he was now launched_ it could not, to ordinary 
feelings, be matter of marvel if accident should 





occur to the portrait. But the feelings of the youth- 
ful conqueror of Italy were not, either for good or 
evil, of a common character. The glass covering 
the miniature was found to have been broken—how, | 
he knew not, From this simple occurrence, he 

immediately conceived a presentiment of the death 

of the original, and enjoyed no peace of mind till | 
th. return of the courier despatched express ‘o bring 

him tidings of Josephine. — Memoirs of the Empress 

Josephine, Constable's Miscellany, Vol. 72. 


Laveuine Gas.— Nitrous oxide is popularly | 
called Laughing Gas, because it produces a certain | 
degree of pleasurable excitement, often a companied 
by laugliter, in those who inhale it. Tt ws disco. | 
vered by Dr Priestly, in 1772, but was first aceu- | 
rately investigated by Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1779. | 
The best mede of procuring it is to expose nitrate of 
ammonia to the flame of an argand lamp, in a glass 
retort. When the temperature reaches 400° Fah- 
revheit, a whitish cloud will begin to project itself ; 
into the neck of the retort, accompanied by the co 
pious evolution of gas, which musi be collected over 
mercury for accurate researches, but for common 
experiments may be received over water. In Sir | 
Humphry Davy’s volume of researches, concerning | 
Ditrous oxide, are many interesting details of its 
effeets when respired. Sir Humphry describes those | 


upon’ himself thus :—* Having previously closed my | 
nostris, and exhausted my lungs, | breathed four 
quarts of gitrous oxide from and into a silk bag, 
The first feelings were similar to giddiness; but in 
less *! «3 half a minute, the respiration being conti- 
nued. tgry diminished gradually, and were succeeded 
by a sexation analogous to gentle pressure on all 
the musties, attended by a highly pleasureable thril- 
ling, particularly in the chest and the extremities. | 

objects around me beeame dazzling, and my | 
hearing more acute. Towards the last inspiration, | 
the thrilling increased, and at l»st an irresistible pro- | 
pensity to action was indulged in. I recollect but 
indistinetly what followed: I know that my motions 
were various and violent. These effects very soon 
ceased after respiration. In ten minutes I had re- 
covered my natural state of mind. The thrilling in 
the entremities con inued longer than the other sen- 
sations, Almost every one who has breathed this 
gas, has observed the same things. On some few, 
indeed, it has no effect whatever, and on others the 


| Baron Lowincraft 


Mrs Lindenburg - . Mrs Brudenell phe 7 ° ‘\tfoue, Sa night | 
Stella Clifton . « Miss eo ee Crawley ° . Mice seer | 
Zelinda 2 + « Mrs Wood p “ wieght snes 4 
Governor of Surinam . Mr Younge Lionel Glossover, Esq, os r: Vining 
Col. Lindenburg . . Mr H. Wallack ne F pening mes Me Wve 
Copteia Clitien °, #i Seepeeee Lothette Leach ; Mr Collie * _ 
Mathew Sharpset + Mr Bails Mr Welford MrGoush 
Foun Malone < fe yi ne Charles Welford Mr Worrell 
F P Mr Harl After which, a Burletta, called 
= c—iiimmmedaae nn | The Widow 
semua 200%,” Longe araieaa [Phoebe sy Miss Patterson T 
Jailor J . - Mr Hughes The Widow Dashington Madame Vestris v2 
In the course of the Evening, H R. Bishop's Over- | rican a 9 — as 
ture to ‘ The Slave ;’ and F. Schneider's Jager | Trusty ae ali Rate. p 
Overture. ce ae . war ae 
After which, the Farce of Benigeni Crawl ' * ae al 
Cl The Adopted Child. To which will be added, the Burletta of B 
Se : lg a Clarissa Harlowe 
ya . ~ — ed | Clarissa Harlowe . MrsGlover- 1 
oo ¢ ? ’ Mr i | Mrs Harlowe - Miss Fitzwalter it 
we . 4 . . Mry reer Captain Cape : Mr W. Vining . 
ow Bertran : Mr Bedfced | Clerimont Mr Raymond t 
a 1 . ry Mr J as Mr Harlowe Mr Gough 
Miche . ‘ ; M Tipe : To conclude with the Burletta of t 
Michael ° « « Mr Wallack | 
Spruce , . - Mr Brindal f Gervase Skinner, i 
Flirt. : . Mr Yarnold Sophia Meanwell . Miss Crawford 
Boy 2 ' . Miss Smith | Laura Marston é Miss Pincott . 
To conclude with | Mrs Higgins Miss Stuart é' 
| Charles Meanwell Mr J. Vining 
' Turning the Tables. Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 
Miss Karbbs- P : Miss Faucit | Mr Wilson . Mr W. Vink 
Mrs Humphries » + MrsC. Jones Mr Higgins . . Mr Worrell 
Patty Larkins ° - Mrs Orger Cut Mr Bland 
Mr Knibbs - - « Mr Hughes Servius Skinner Mr I wee: ) 
Mr Jeremiah Bumps - Mr Cooper ( | 
Mr Edgar de Courcy Mr Balls 


Mr Thornton . e 


! Mr C. Jones 
Jack Humphries. 


Mr Harley 


To-morrow, William Tell ; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Moorr’s Tragedy of 


The Gamester. 
Mrs Beverley . Miss F. Kemble 








Charlotte - Miss Lee 

Lucy - «+ Mrs Daly 
Beverley. ° - Mr Young 
Stukely e « Mr Warde 
Lewson é , - Mr Abbott 
Bates . - . MrF, Matthews 
Jarvis ; . Mr Egerton 
Dawson 


. - « Mr Baker 

Previous to the Tragedy, Cherubini’s Overtuie to 

. ‘Les Deux Journées.’ 

Previous to the Farce, Mehul's Overture *D'U 

Folie,’ 

To conclude with Mr Kenney’s New Farce, called 
The Irish Ambassador. 

Lady Emily De!auney - Miss E. Tree 

Isabella « Miss Taylor 

The Grand Duke - «+ Mr Diddear 

Prince Rodolph Mr Abbott 

Count Morenos Mr Bartley 

5 ¢ ° - MrF Matthews 

Sir Patrick O Plenipo Mr Power 


Olmutz Mr Barnes 
Herman Mr Irwin 





To morrow, Fra Diavolo; The Irish Ambassador. 


QUEEN'S. 
A New Historical Drama, entitled 
James [Vth of Scotland. 

Marion . Miss Dix 
Tibby Elowison » Mrs Russell 
King James Mr Hield 
Jock Howison - Mr Porteus 
Tam Maxwe!]! . Mr Healey 
Birkie - « MrG, Lejeune 

After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 


No!” 











Lady Doubtful 

















ADELPHI. 


Mr Beck tTone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
Victorine . i . Mrs Yates 
Elise . . . Mrs Fitzwiltam 
| Sophie ° Mrs Gallot 


| Alexandre 
| 


Mr Bonassus 


César Chanteloupe 


Mr Wilkinson 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 


Blaise 
| Michael 


After which, 


« Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmings 


Mr Bernarv’s New Burletta, called 


| The Wept of the Wish- 


Hope Gongh 


| Faith 


| Abundance 


| Major Gough 


Captain 


ne | Satisfaction Shunks 
| Col. Marsden 
| Conanchet 


Wish. 
- Mlle Celeste 
- - Miss Daly 
- Mrs Daly 
Mr Downe 
Mr Gallot 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smnith 


ton 


Heathcote 


To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 


| The Tiger Cat 
| The Lion, with Sones 
| The Tiger, with Words 
| Hyder Ali 

Sadhusing 


Hyder Ali. 

Mis Fitz wilfam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 
Mr 8. Smith 
Mr Gallot 


SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


inderella. 

Cinderella ‘ - Miss Somerville 

| Vixenella ‘ ° - Miss Vincent 
Flirtilla 


| Prince Floridor of Salerno . 


| Zelidor 


Mrs C. Hill 
Mr Edwin 


ie. : - Mr Ransford 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 
‘ - Mr Vale 


Flippertonio 
Le Conte del Pave 
| Il Signor Rovadini 


Beto 
Roland 


Who’s the 


- . Mr Lee 
Mr Young 
* . Mr Rogers 
» Mr Webb 
After wh'ch, Mrs Cowtry’s Farce of 


Dupe? 








fi ct 1 inful. Thee ; : ; Miss Oman To conclnde with the Nautical Spectacle of 
eff: cts are always painful. he experiment canno T . : 

be made with impanity, especially by thdse whé are The Fatal Sn eato-Deamne of Black Beard. 

hable to a determination of blood to the head.— | LoWina : a now 7 torm. 

Knowledge for the People. . - Mrs Fiield 


Dame Laudalin 


Cosurc.—The Long Rifle — Black Ey'd 


Mrs Russell | Susan. 
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